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century. * As if this situation were not sufficiently con-
fused, there was shortly to enter in a new and rival force
in the jurisdiction which the king was seeking to build
up for his own power and profit. The king, of course,
was part of the feudal scheme; he was suzerain, lord of
lords, at the apex of the feudal hierarchy. He had his
feudal court of vassals, albeit they were scattered through-
out England and of course could not all attend.2 But
he was sovereign as well as suzerain and a mighty sove-
reign, and, beginning with the Conqueror, we find his
feudal court doing some extraordinary and unfeudal
things in the way of arbitrary interference in cases either
in the communal or private courts. The king's court
was soon to be the most important factor in English
judicial history.
This sketch of the local powers and jurisdictions just
after the Conquest must include a mention of the pala-
tine earldoms. The well-known object of these was to
erect a specially centralised, efficient, and interested power
on the dangerously exposed frontiers. William, whose
conquest had done so much to rid England of overpower-
ful earls, perhaps did not at first feel ready to do entirely
without this favourite resource of immature governments;
but it is more likely that he accepted something of the
sort as a matter of course and that the traditional loca-
tions of some such powers in Anglo-Saxon times were of
influence. Certain earls were given large, compact pieces
of territory which were made practically exempt from
state interference, as far as internal affairs were con-
cerned. Chester, Durham, and Kent were the three
palatine earldoms established. As Kent was only granted
for life, little account need be taken of it. The two
others lasted long and had an important history. Sev-
eral other holdings, especially those on the Welsh border
to the south of Chester, fell but little short of these in
* See G. B. Adams, Private Jurisdiction in England, American Histor-
ical Review, xxiii, 596-602.
3 See below, pp. 338,339-